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bitterly against the prime minister's "treason" in trying to keep the prince
from the enjoyment of " his own/' The ladies of the opposition paraded the
streets in " regency caps " which cost anything from seven guineas upwards.
Pitt * held to his course : in February 1789 the bill passed the Commons by a
comfortable majority; and was sent up to the Lords. Then came the news that
George had recovered: the need for a regency was past.

The public rejoicing was a bitter pill for the Prince of Wales and his friends.
" London/' we are told, " displayed a blaze of light from one extremity to the
other; the illuminations extending without any metaphor from Hampstead
and Highgate to Clapham, and even as far as Tooting ; while the vast distance
between Greenwich and Kensington presented the same dazzling appearance.
The poorest mechanics contributed their proportion, and instances were
exhibited of cobblers' stalls decorated with one or two farthing candles. There
was a thanksgiving service in St Paul's. As George entered the building five
thousand children sang the hundredth psalm. Overcome with emotion, the
king turned to a friend and said : " I now feel I have been ill."

A long holiday at Weymouth with the queen and their younger children
followed as part of the convalescence. The royal party bathed regularly, and
the king moved about the town and neighbouring countryside often unattended,
and always ready to have a chat with anyone he met during his rambles. Nothing
could be more simple and unassuming than the life of the royal family by the
seaside; but it was nevertheless ridiculed by the satirists and cartoonists in
Whig pay ; and George's personal interest in the domestic arrangements of his
household and genial affability to humble subjects were characterised as proof
of parsimony and lack of mental balance. But he was quite unmoved by those
low-down attacks. He was now more certain than ever he had been of the respect
and love of his subjects ; and that meant more to him than the favours of the
great Whig lords.

His outlook towards the French Revolution was traditionally British. He
disliked revolution, and was amazed that Fox and his radical friends could
applaud the disorderly behaviour of the Parisian mob. It gave him great
satisfaction to find, on the other hand, old political enemies coming forward
to join the ranks of the government; and he thought highly of Reflections on
the French Revolution, published in 1790 by Burke, once a stalwart of the Foxite
Whigs. His confidence in Pitt and his colleagues was unqualified; and the
British minister at the Hague could write to a kinsman to say that as long as
the " king remains so, the tranquillity of the country is on a rock, for the public
prosperity is great and the nation is right-minded." Time had mellowed George
considerably; and in December 1791 it could be reported that " he speaks
even of those who are opposed to his government with complacency and without
a sneer or acrimony." When the inevitability of war made Pitt recognise the